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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
WINTER SCHOOLS, 

Now is the proper season for farmers’ boys 
o attend the schools—now is their leisure 
lay—their day of relaxation from the labors 
if the field; but not one of these days should 
ye lost. The whole winter season may be 
levoted to the acquisition of book-knowl- 
dge. 

The book of nature is spread open more 
yidely to the farmer, than to any other class 
f workmen. He is engaged in more varied 
occupation than any class of mechanics, and 
has therefore occasion to exercise his judg- 
ment on a greater variety of subjects. Sul, 

yo do not find the mind of the farmer, in 
reneral, more improved than the mechanic’s, 
ind we cannot but conclude it is for the want 

f cultivation. Were farmers more in the 
habit of consulting books, as mechanics are, 
om the subject of their occupation we believe 


| the volume. 








the nature of it, embracing a much greater | 


variety, would tend to raise them above any 


class of mechanics. 


| 


We now find that a boy, bred in the coun- | 


ry, and obliged to engage in the pursuits of 


he farmer, far excelling in judgment, any of | 


yur cits or villagers, of equal age, who have 
een constantly kept at school. The reason 
3 obvious. 
ally to exercise 
preater variety of objects. 

Country boys are thus early taught the 
isual routine of farming business, and they 
yould be exceedingly well qualified to suc- 
seed in the pursuit, provided their parents 


r guardians were perfect in their profession. 
But as farmers have been usually, bred, 


hey have enjoyed no means for imprevement 


| 
| 


They have been obliged contin- | 
their wits to accomplish a | 


t has too generally been supposed that noth- | 


ing could be learned on the subject, but by 
actual inspection; and this idea has gained 
trength by the publication of toomany whim- 
ical theories and false statements, put forth 
y those who had not experience enough to 
fetect their fallacy. 

But let farmers’ boys Le suffered to read 
becasionally on the subject of their daily em- 
loyment, and they would soon incline to pnt 
0 the test the theories of others, and if tound 
seful, to adopt them; and in this way any 
eal improvement in one district would soon 
nd its way into another. 

When we speak of suffering boys to read 
bn such subjects we mean to be understood 
hat they will prefer this kizd of reading to 
linost any other. It will be more interesting 
hnd they will understand it better than most 
{the dry lessons that are given them at 


chool. Dry moral lessons, without incident 


pre not excessively attractive to the youthful 


tind, and if it be our chief wish to instil mor- 
tl lessons we should clothe them,attractively, 
r they may preve disgusting. 

Farmers oft complain that their sous have 
no relish for following the plough, and this 
will always be the case with all young men 
of promise and ©oterprise so long as they are 
taught that no improvement js to be expected, 
and that they must continue to drudge in the 
old path. 

They see improvements in all the ocenpa- 
tions about thern—the mechanic arts contin 
ually advancing—but farming—dull, dirty 
farming, is to remain stationary, and not keep 
pace with the progress of improvement. 

Farmers! if you wish any of your sons to 
follow your oceupation at the present day, 
suffer them to read on the subject. Let them 
Know here is the widest field for the ap- 
plication of science and skill, and that to be 
areal master farmer, reqnires as much en- 
‘erprize, science and judgment, as to bea 
Master Carpenter, mason, or shipwright—a 


merchant, or a shopkeeper. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To tHe Eviror or tuk Boston Cuitivator: 

Anvover, Dec. 17, 1839. 
Sir,—I have been a subscriber to your pa- 
per for a considerable length of time, and am 
ready to say that Iam much pleased with 
your views of Farming. I have read them 
with much interest, and distributed them 
among my neighbors with pleasure. I be- 
lieve itis the intention of many, as well as 
myself, to have them bound at the close of 
I saw in a Jate No. that you in- 
tend to make some enlargement; with this I 
was much pleased. But as a subscriber, I 
must say that J. Slick, Esq. in his letters, 
gives us no nev ideas of Marming,in any shape 
whatever; not so much as on the cultivation 
of white beans. Now, sir, would it not be 
better for us as Farmers to have something in 
our line which is interesting, to take the place 
of Mr. S’s letters? 
with your views on the cultivation of Roots, 
treatment of low lands, the rearing of Stock, 
etc. to have them crowded out by such gen- 
tlemen as S. It is for the interest of the 
Farmer that I speak, and therefore hope that 
I give no offence by this simple suggestion. 

Yours, &e. F. 
We cannot be offended at the suggestions 
We thank 
him for his hints, and hope other friends wil! 
take a similar liberty, for we intend to make 


of our unknown correspondent. 


our paper as agreeable and as perfect as we 
possibly can, and we wish to hear every ob- 
jection to the course we adopt. Then if we 
cannot answer those objections, we engage 
to reform. 

Our friend must bear in mind we never in- 
tended to devote more than one page to farm- 
ing—that very many of our patrons are not 
farmers—that many who are wish to read on 
other subjects than potatoes and corn—that 
many feel unable to take more than one pa- 
per, and all wish to know what is going on in 
That even many (farm- 
Many 


the world at large. 
ers)—would you believe it friend? 
who follow farming for a living, and take 
several newspapers are a Ilttle skittish about 
looking into a farming paper. They think it 
may possibly be published by some minister, 
or lawyer, or doctor, or some quill driver that 
never drove a yoke of oxen. 

A friend of ours, sometime ago, told us he 
had tried often to persuade his next neighbor 
to take the Cultivator, and there see what 
other farmers were doing, and perhaps he 
might possibly get some new ideas on the 
subject. He resisted for a long time, at 
length our friend showed him one of our ex- 
cellent articles—something about as good as 
J. Slick’s adventures, and the farmer was 
much pleased with it—the next week he bor- 
rowed the next number and read an account 
of two murders, one rape, anda great fire, 
—and in the third week he was actually 
caught reading one of our good articles on 
farming, 


subject of his own occupation 


on the first page,—an article on the 
'!!—and_ he 
relished it mightily—he then sent inhis name 
with two dollars in cash for our paper, and 
said he did not believe the Editor was a min- 
ister,a doctor, or a lawyer, for he wrote just 
as if he had been bred to the business, and 
actually knew something about it. 
We can assure our friend TF. 
are still many farmers even in Massachusetts 
who never look into a farming paper—they 
have a strong prejudice against reading any 
thing on the subject. They will take papers 
that treat of any subject in preference to such 
Some of 


that there 


as treat of their own occupation. 
these men fancy they know enough already. 
—others think they cannot be made wiser by 
fanciful writers, who have not experience on 
the subject. 

Under these circumstances we have thought 
it prudent to devote one page, weekly, to this 
subject, and the others to the most interesting 
occurrences. Every man ought to know 
what our legislators are doing—for every 
man is interested. But we often become 
tires of reading of the follies of our public 
men, and then it affords some relief to read 
a chapter on the follies of Jonathan Slick, 





who has not yet done so much mischief as 





some greater men. 

Mr. Slick has accidentally fallen into com- 
pany to which he was not used—into what ts 
He 


mitted many blunders in consequence of be- 


has com- 





led fashionable company. 
ing ignorant of such society. Our own chil- 
dren may learn something from his mistakes, 
and a well told story will make a deeper im- 
psession on them than all the dry moral les- 
sons,—apart from interesting invident—that 
ean be contrived. 


Iam too well pleased | 








| off. 





eee 


But as our friend thinks of binding his pa- j ery spring, for the corn, potato, and other 
pers in a volume, and commencing an agri- | rhe oan beuld' be | 
cultural library, there would be one or more | _,.2° Cattle should be kept constan'ly yard- 
okon | ed in winter, except when let out to water, 
droll chapters in it, we must confess—Jona- | jot only because, if suffered to run at large, 
than Slick with his new black coat and tight | they poach and injure the fields and meai- 
pants, wou!ld make sad work in a potato field | a. ot nme ae — dung: bs 
: . | the yard shou ve Irequentiy repientsnec 
— y worse than they at the nit : ae 
they Papen acta = 4 y did | with fresh litter. Upon this plan, from ten to 
** Soiree’ —‘‘swarry,” and his story would | twelye Joads of manure may readily le ob- 
be as incongenial to our solid articles on 


tained, every spring, from each animal win- 
farming, as his presence was at the New | tered in the yard. If the manure from the 
i , as f I ) 
York party. 


| horse-stables, and from stalled neat cattle, 
| be added, the quantity will not only be pro- 


We see but one mode of getting clear of | portionally increased, but the quality im- | 


this difficulty. We have promised to make | proved. Whenever the yard is thoroughly 
up a book of 300 pages, at the close of the cleaned for spring crops, it ought to be again 
qe a ; | bedded with fresh earth, and well littered. 

year, comprising our most valuable farming | Qd. The Stables, whether oecupied by 
articles, to be bound in boards; this we have | horses or cattle, may be made to contribute 
| much to the value of the yard dung, by their 

urine, which may be conducted into the yar 
| by paved or other conduits, leading from the 
stables to the yard. In these, too, litter may 

be as profitably employed to increase the 
dung, and to promote the health and comfort 
of the animal, as in the yard or open sheds. 
| The dung from the horse-stables, if suttered 

to lie in a mass, is apt to heat and become 


promised to furnish to our sulscribers at 75 





eents, precisely the cost of binding a volume 
of our papers. Then no more care need be 
taken of our weekly, than of a common | 
newspaper—that part with Mr. Slick’s name 
on it will do as well as any to wrap up wares 
—and the children will not be half so likely 
to tear it in pieces as they will some other | fire-fange d, as it is termed, which very much 
part of the paper. | impairs its quality. Where there are c llars 
| under stables, the dung is thrown down into 
them, and is there protected from the wasting 
influence of the weather; but even here itis 
liable to suffer injury, unless hogs are per- 
mitted to root among it, or unless the cellar 
The great sources of fertility to the farm, | js frequently cleaned out. An approved 
are the refuse of the crops which they bear, practice is, to scatter the dung from the sta- 
modified by the farm stock, and preserved | bles over the cattle-yard, which thus retards 
and judiciously applied by the husbandman. | fermentation, prevents waste, and produces 
There 1s not a vegetable matter grown upon | a homogeneous mass of excellent manure. 
the farm, be it considered ever so useless or 3d. The Hog-pen. Wogs are excellent 
noxious, but will, after it has served ordinary | animals for manufacturing manure, if they 
useful purposes, impart fertility to the soil, | are furnished with the raw material, as peat, 
and contribute to the growth of a new gener- earth, straw, weeds, &c., and asuitable place 
ation of plants, if it is judiciously husbanded | for conducting the process. The composts 
and applied. There is not an animal sub- | of their formation among the cheapest and 
stance, be it solid, liquid or gaseous,—be it | the best that are used up 1the farm. ‘The 
bone, horn, urine, hair, wool, or flesh, or the | slops of the kitchen, the weeds of the var- 
gases which are generated by the decompo- | den, the refuse fruits of the orchard, and the 
sition of these matters,—but, with like care | offal of the farm, are readily converted, by 
and skill, may be converted into new vegeta- these swinish laborers, into meat or manure. 
ble, and afterwards into new animal matters. | [Togs are profitable laborers, and should be 
To economize and apply all these fertilizing | employed to as great an extent upon the farin 
materials is the province and tke duty of the | as the proprietor’s ciren 
husbandman. To aid him in thio useful la- | qit, | 
bor, is the object of thisessay. And, | 4th. The Sheep-fold may be made an 
Ist. Of the caltle-yard, This should be | abundant source of fertility to the farm.— | 
located on the south side of and adjoining the | j{conomy in its management consists in giv- | 
barn. Sheds, substantial walls, or close board | jnz abundance of litter, repeated at short in- 
fences, should be erected at least on the east tervals, sufficient to absorb tlhe urine, pre- 
and west sides, to shelter the cattle from cold | yent wasting exhalations, and secure health 
winds and storms—the size and the divisions | to the flock—and in applying the dung in its 
to be adapted to the stock which it is intended | receyt or unfermented state. 4 
to feed. LExcavate the centre, or some other | 
part of the yard, placing the earth removed | 
upon the borders, which may be ten to four- 
teen feet broad, or upon the lower sides, 
where there is a descent, so that the liquids 
will all run to the centre, and the borders, 
which should be left gently inclining, will re- 
main dry and firm, for feeding the cattle up- 
on. The centre may be from two to five feet 
lower than the borders, The labor may be 
done principally with the plough and scraper, 
and smoothed off with the scraper and hoe. 
We were employed two days and a half, with 
two hands and a team, in giving acattle-yard | hardy and vigorous and are generally in the 
the desired shape. When the soil of the | best condition. And I would recommend to 
yard is not sufficiently compact to hold water, | them, if they are unable or unwilling to. pay 
or is not likely to become so by the tread of | the price of a thorougi bred Durham bull, to 
the cattle, or the puddling effects of the ma- | cross with and perfect that shape, necessary 
nure, the bottom should be bedded with six | for a thrifty and vigorous animal, at least to 
or eight inches of clay, well beat down, and | get a good seven eighth or even three quar- 
well covered with gravel. This is seldom | ter bull, based on the good old Patton siock, 
however necessary. Our yards are upon a | and cross him ontheirscrubs. A mixedblood 
sand loam, and yet the liquids never sink in- | of this kind can Le obtained at a reasonable | 
to the earth. price: and after killing a few beeves for fami- 
When the yard is prepared, the first thing | ly use and in fact giving them a fair trial; | 
| 
| 





[From the Farmer’s Companion. } 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL BY ANI- 
MAL AND VEGETABLE MANURES. 








stances will per- 


[From the Franklin Farmer.) 
HARDNESS OF CATTLE+--TREATMENT 
| OF SORE UDDERS IN WINTER, 


Fruit Ili, Spencer Co., Ry. 2 
Nov. 20, 1839. § 


Sir:—The comparative hardness of scrubs 
| and Durhams bas several times been discus- 
| sed in your paper. I beg leave to say to the 
advocate “the former, that, if they will take 
the pains to ovo ve, they will become sensi- 
ble that among the scrubs, the most compac- 


| 
| 
| 

ily built and best proportioned, are the tnost 


done should be to overlay the whole bottoin | mark it, Mr. Editor, they will begin to tell a 
with six to twelve inches of peat swamp earth, | good Durham story. ‘The trial lL recommend 
where it is at command; and where it is not, | is not in testing which will be longest in starv- 
with earth from ditches, the road-side, or oth- | ing to death, but giving them something to 
er rich deposits. It is then fit for the recep- | eat, no stables or sheds, but in cold 
tion of the cattle, and of straw, coarse hay, | and snows, throw out a little strawon the thin 

corn-stalks, and other litter of the farm; and | spots in the fields or pastures for them to | 
subsequently, as they may be gathered, the | pick at or to lic down on in the long cold | 
weeds, potato and pumpkin vines, and other | nights with occasionally some salt. Cold | 
vegetable matters. ‘These materials will ab- | winds and frosty weather are coming. The 

sorb or take up the urine and other liquids, | cows bags begin to crack open and become | 
and, becoming incorporated with the dung, | quite tender and sore, The darkies mostly 
double or treble the ordinary quantity of ma- | milk thei in this country, and some of them | 
nure. During the continuance of frost, the | very careless, pay no regard to the poor suf- 

excavation gives no inconvenience; and when | ferers. The cow becomes restless; stic ks 

the weather is soft, the borders afford space and clubs are resorted to, to make them stand, 

for feeding the cattle, and for a dry passage | and ten to one, make the cow worse. Some 

to the barn. In this way the urine is saved, | boys, og a big negro, with more courage than | 
and the waste incident to rains, &c. prevent- | conduct, are galled to assist in hemming up | 
ed. The barns and sheds which adjoin the | the poor cow; a fence stake or a hand-spike 

yards, should be provided with eve-gutters, | is seized and—the rest need not be told— 
which should discharge outside of the yard, | Thus has many a noble cow been condeinned 
so that the waters from the roofs may pass | and sold, perhaps at a reduced price, when a 
little attention by the head of the family or 
his better hal’, would have made her a splen- 


sleets | 





As a further precaution against waste by 


| tility. 


| contain a briar or a thorn which divine 


OO ———— SE 





for your zeal and perseversnce in promoting 
the welfare of the agriculturist, 
Yours, &e. BENJ. BEDFORD. 


IMPROVING OUR SYSTEM OF HUSBAN« 
DRY, 

We invite a careful perusal of the commu- 
nication in this pumber trom Mr. Clay. We 
have herctofore stated our objections to a re- 
liance exclusively upon one crop; and those 
objections are greatly strengthened by the 
disasterous influence, the two last years, of 
the drought upon the corncrops: ‘This year, 
fortunately, the crops of small grain were 
| unusually good; but the feeding of small 
| grain, ground up and mixed with cut straw, 

is not as yet a general practice; and the re- 
lief which might be felt in the exeellence of 
good crops of small grain, is not, therefore 
so sensibly felt as it would be under the ex- 
cellent practice of grinding all grain fed to 
animals and tmixing with cut straw. 

Mr. Clay recommends the culture of roots 
and he speaks of the horse Lean. We have 
heard it asserted that in this country, horses 
do not relish the latter article, although in 
Europe they are extremely fond of it. But 
in the recommendation of roots, as an auxili- 
ary crop, in all seasons, we heartily concur. 

We may obtain excellent crops of bects, 
} even in seasons of great drought; and in such 
} a year as the present, what a powerful and 
| seusonable auxiliary this would be to the 
| meagre crops. But we urge the cultivation 
] 





of roots, not only to escape entire disaster 
from drought, but as being, for certain pur- 
poses, the very best description of food for 
stock. Milch cows, more particularly in win- 
ter, absolutely require succulent food, in or- 
der to sustain the valcular system and keep 
| up an undiminished flow of milk, They need 

nothing more, in summer, than the rich blue 
| grass which our pastures afford. Young an- 
| imals too, are materially assisted in their 
| growth, by a liberal supply in winter, of suc- 
| culent foed; and even old animals, fattening 

for the shambles, would thrive the better, if 


| a portion of their corn and meal were sub- 


stituted by roots. We would by no means be 
understood as recommending an entire change 
in the character of our system of husbandry, 
by the adoption of the root culture in lieu of 
Indian corn, We wish to be clearly under- 
stood recommending the cultivation of 
roots, only as an auxiliary crop. And just 
here, we would remark, that we believe it 
would be not unwise policy to cultivate more 
rye and oats, and less corn, than is the prac- 
tice with many farmers. ‘Those who have re- 
lied exclusively upon the corn crop this year, 

have reason to be somewhat dismayed by the 
prospect of the ensuing winter. Their corn 
is short, their fodder is short, and, having 

neither rye nor oats, nor straw, nor roots as 
auxiliary aids, the allowanee of their stock 
must be short. We wish their steck may 
look better in Febuary and March than we 
expect they will. But asthe main crop, in 

this country, there is nothing to be put in 

competition with corn; and even if other sys- 
tems in other couutries appear to be better, 

we have not the adequate amount of labor im 
this, to adopt them. Inthe calcarious lands 
of Kentucky, corn must continue to be the 

main reliance, but it should be aided by the 

auxiliaries of roots, rye and oats. In the 

silicious soils, roots should hold a more im- 

portant place in the crops, because in such 

lands, they cannot derive the immense sup- 

port of blue grass pastures, which is enjoyed 

in calearious lands. In our calearious lands, 

we can manufacture our manure on the very 

spots where we want it to be spread; but on 

other soils, it must be made in the barn yard 

and hauled out; and in the former practice, 

the improvement of the soil will probably be 

more apparent than the latter. It is a fact, 

distinguishing the husbandry of some of our 

best graziers, that their lands, taken in a par- 

tially exhausted state thirty years ago, have 

not only nuproved in production every year, 

but exhibit now the appearance of Virgin fer- 

This description of lands too, has been 

more profitable to the graziers than any oth- 

er in the staie, and yet never a load of ma- 

nure bas been hauled upon them. 

In regard to the most judicious modes of 
rotation, opinions and practice here vary.— 
What is the best rotation depend not only 
upon the character of the soil; but upon the 
products desired from the soil and the mode 
of disposing of them. We would be thank- 
ful to some of our old friends for practical 
essays on this subject. 

ee ae 


Ixpustry. Man must have oceupation, or 
be miserable. Toil is the price of sleep and 
appetite, of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural sloth, 

s The whole world does not 
mer- 
cy could have spared. We are happier with 
the sterility, which we can overcome by in- 


is a blessing. 


| dustry, than we could have been with spon- 
| taneous plenty and wnbounded profusion.— 
| The body and the mind are improved by the 


did and useful animal. When milked clean, 
bathe the bag well with warm water, then rub 
with soime warm salve, lard or fres!: butter, 


rains, a cistern or tank may be sunk near the 
yard, into which an under drain may be made | 


to conduct the liquids, when they are likely 
to accumulate to excess. These liquids may 
be pumped into casks upon carts, and em- 
ploved to great advantage upon grass or ara- 
ble crops. The. Flemings call these liquids | 
the cooked {ood of their crops. 

To guard against the wasting influence of | 
the sun in summer, a roughly constructed 
covering, supported by posts, may be erected 
over the central depot. This is seldom nec- | 
essary under our mode of management, which | 
requires a thorough cleaning of the yard ey- | 





with a moderate portion of soot well stewed 
and mixed together, holding a warming pan 
or shovel of coals under to warm the bag and 
baste in the salve ‘This application, with 
kind and gentle treatment, would have won 


the cow over to ventleness and usefulness 


| and perhaps two or three prices would not 


have purchased her. These remarks, hastily 
thrown together, are at your service, to dis- 
pose of as you think best. 
ces, sir, of my best thanks and high esteem 


| toil that fatigues them 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Accept assuran- | 


The toil is a thou- 
sand times rewarded by the pleasure which 
it bestows. Its enjoyments are peculiar. No 
wealth can purchase them, no indolence can 
taste them. ‘They flow only from the exer- 
tions which they repay. 


Keep your mouth shut, and your eyes 
open. 

He who will stop every one’s mouth, must 
hare a great deal of meal. 





sO A we 
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THE NEW JERSEY ELECTION. 

As the New Jersey contested election case 
has occupied nearly a fortmght of the time of 
Congress, and been much discussed in the 
papers, several somewhat varying accounts 
having been laid before the public, we have 
thought that a brief statement of the facts in 
the case, collected from the best evidence 
within our reach, might not prove uninterest- 
ing to our readers. The facts seem to be 
these. 

Atthe regular election for members of 
Congress for New Jersey (where they are 
elected by general ticket) in 1838, the returns 
made to the Governor and Council showed 
a small majority for the Whig candidates.— 
They were accordingly declared to be elec- 
ted, and were commissioned by the Governor 
Tt turned out subsequently, however, that the 
votes of two towns, Milville and South Amboy, 
had not been returned. 
to the County Clerk, whose duty it was to 


They had been sent 


forward them tothe Governor; but he, believ- 


ing that he had satisfactory evidence that the 
elections in these towns had been legally con- 
ducted, and that a large number of unnatu- 
allowed 

The 
counted only the votes received, and these 


ralized Irishmen had been to vote, 


did not forward the returns. Governor 
electing the Whigs, he gave them their com- 
missions. Ifthe votes given in Milville and 
South Amboy had been counted, only one 
Whig would have been elected. and tive Van 
Buren—they having a majority of 20 or 30 
votes. 
But it is said by the Whig party that in the 
town of S. Amboy alone more than 30 un- 
ulized foreigners voted for the V.B 
lidates,so that the legal votes would have 
elected the W higs. 
We cannot say we have here presented 
all the facts—it may be that not so many as 


30 unnaturalized persons 


voted—tlere are 
affidavits, we hear, both ways; and probably 
this 1s the point on which the final judgment 
willturn. A great mass of evidence must be 
exeuined before we can come to a proper 
conclusion, and we confess we have not been 
able vet to judge whether, in fact the five N 
Jersey members were, or were not legally 
elected 

If they were not, then it is the 


House 


certificate of the Governor—but as 


ty of the 


to expel them notwithstanding the 


there ts 
evidence on both sides to.be accurately weigh- 


} 


ed, the facts ought to be obtained by a com- 


gittee, and net by so large a body as the 


whole house. When the facts are obtained, 


in a proper manner, then every man may 


judge for himself ag to the merits of the case: 
ems the Jersey. men 


in the mean time, tt 5¢ 


must wait 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
This body will assemble on Wednesday next, 
being the first Wednesday, and the first day 


The ! 


ef January. papers of each political 
party are urging their partizans to be in the 
We 
cannot say, before another week, who will be 


and we do not think it of vital 


House on the first day of the Session. 


our governor 


importance. ‘We cannot perceive a very rad- 


ical difference of sentument among the great 


body of Northern politicans 
The want of a national currency is the prin- 
cipal cause 


{the embarrassments of the day; 


Hligent of 


North, admit this faet 


and the most inte both parties, at the 
The misfortune is we 
annot agree on a mode of establishing sucha 
currency, and we must yet suffer longer before 
we are willing to surrender our prejudices 
As to banking we have been Bank-mad long 
enough, in each of the States; and it is quite 
time for the public to insist that no banks 
shall be established in fature without the most 
ample provisions for the redemption of bills. 


We have suffered long enough and we must 


be heard If we quietly suffer these 


tions to suspend at pleasure they willestablich 


pre cedents extreme ly injurious to the 


terests of the country 





Capt 


brought us a few Leautiful ears of the Tree 


Corn, raised by himself last season; these 
ears are perfectly filled out, and are a very 
fine specinien of the kind, but Capt. Smith 
thinks, with us, that we are 
good harvest from seed originating farther 


north. He likes the looks of our Brown corn 





institu- 


best in- | 


Benjamin Smith, of Duxbury, kas | 


more sure of a | 


Tue Manxers. Geese—Mr Zadoc Rodg- 
ers, of “ovwell, has brought into this city a 
number of beautiful young geese of the Bre- 
men breed. They weighed from 12} to 14} 


Ibs. each. He sold them for 15 cents per Ib. 


. | 
Poultry, of the first rate, always bears a good | 


price, but 15 cents for geese is the highest 
we have heard of. We must not bring up 
our price current to this mark. 

We know where we can have 40 cents per 
Ib. for butter—provided it is made right and 
packed right—and we intend to let a good 
Tt will 
not cost two cents more to make such butter 


number into the secret next summer. 


than that which brings only 1S cts. per Ib. 
A very few whole hogs have been sold this 


‘ . | 
week as high as our quotation in our price | 


current, 7 cents. From 6 to 6} are the most 


usual prices. 


Poultry has not varied much in price for | 


the week past. The quality of this article 
varies more than that of pork and we give a 
greater latitude. 

Fresh Cod and Haddock are retailed in the 
market house at from 3 to 4 cts. per 


Fresh Pickerel 124 cts 


Correcrion. In our article on the first 


page from the Franklin Farmer, the word 


| hardness in the caption, should be hardiness. 


The next article is from the same paper and 
should have been so credited. 
Disrricr. 


Sixtu Both political parties 
I H 


seem to think it probable the Whigs have | 


elected Mr. Baker to the 26th Congress. 





FROM ENGLAND—LATE. 


The packet ship South America has ar- 


rived in New York in 28 days from Liver- 
pool, bringing advices to Nov. 21, tron Lon- 
Eu- 


The money market was im- 


don, and to the 22d from Liverpool. 
rope is tranquil 


proving. Cotton had advanced a little. 


It appears that the rich brokers, Baring 
Brothers & Co. have obtained the legal opin- 


ion of Daniel Webster whether the Ameri- 


can States, as States, have a right to con- 
tract loans at home or abroad 
Mr Web 


‘Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co 


October 16 


ster’s answer fellows: 


Lonpow 
letter, 
opinion on 
submitted for 


Gentlemen—I have received your 


1 lose no time you my 
the question which you have 
iny consideration.‘ 


‘he assertions and sug- 


gest is to whi  } ) S,. 20 having ap- 


peared in some had not 
escaped my { 
Your first 
lature of 
stitutional pow 


iDiie prints, 


y is, ‘whether the Legis- 

the States has legal! and con- 

rto contract loans at home 
and abroad? 

To this I that the Legislature of 

a State has such power; and how any doubt 

ild have arisen on this point, it is difficult 


Every State is an inde- 


answer, 


fur me to conceive 
pendent, sovereign, political communily, @X- 
eptinso far as certain which it 
might otherwise have exercised, have been 
conterred on a general government, 
lished under a written constitution, 

erting its authority over the people of allthe 
States. This general governme nt is a iimit- 
ed government. Its powers are specific and 
enumerated. All powers not conferred upon 
it, still remain with the States, and with the 
The State Legislatures, on the oth- 
er hand, possess a!l usual and ordinary pow- 
ers of government, subject to any limitations 
which may be imposed by their own constitu- 
tions, and, with the exception, as Ihave said, 
peration, on those powers of thecon- 
stitution of the United States. The powers 
conferred on the general government cannot 
of course be exercised by any individual 
State; nor cau any State pass any law which 
is prohibited by the constitution of the United 
States. Thus no State can by itself make 
war, or conclude peace, nor enter into alli- 
ances or treaties with foreign nations. In 
these, and in other important particulars, the 
powers which would have otherwise belonged 
to the State can now be exercised only by 
the general government, or government of 
the United States. Nor cana State pass a 
law which is prohibited by its own constitu 

tion, But there is no provision in the con- 
stitution of ihe United States, nor, so far as 
I know or have understood, in any State 
Constitution, prohibiting the Legislature 
of a State from contr ceting debts, or 
making loans, either at home or abroad.— 
Every State has the power of levying and 
collecting taxes, direct and indirect, of all 
kinds, except that no State can impose duties 
on goods and merchandise inported, that 
power belonging exclusively to Congress by 
the Constitution, That power of taxation is 
exercised by every State, habitually and con- 
stantly, according to i's own discretion, and 
the exigencies of Its ¢ 


powers, 


people 


of the oy 


overnment 

of that mixed 
system of government which prevails in 
America. And as the constitution 
United States contains no prohibition er re- 


This is the general theory 


straint on State Legislatures in regard to 
making loaus, and as no state constitution, so 
far as known to me, contains any such pro- 
hibition, itis clear that in this respect, those 
Legislatures are left in the full possession of 
this power, as an ordinary and usual power 
ot Grovernment, 

I have seen a suggestion, that State loans 
tmnust be regarded and il- 
legal, inasmuch as the constitution of the 
United States has declared that no State shall 
emit bills of credit. It is certain that the 
constitution of the United States 
tain this salutary prohibition; but what is a 
bill of credit’ It has no resemblance what- 


1s Unconstitutional 


Ib.— | 


of the | 


does con- | 


ever toa bond, or other security given for 

the payment of money borrowed. The term 

“Bill of Credit’? is familiar in our political 
history, and its meaning well ascertained and 
| settled, not only by that history, but by judi- 
| cial interpretations and decisions from the 
highest source. For the purpose of this 
opinion, it may be sufficient to say, that bills 
of credit, the subject of the prohibition in the 
constitution of the United States, were es- 
seutially paper money, They were paper 
issues, intended for circulation, and for re- 
ceipt into the Treasury as cash, and were 

sometimes made a tender in payment for 
| debts. To put an end at once, and forever, 
to evils of this sort, and to dangers from this 
souree, the constitution of the United States 
has declared, that ‘no State shall emit bills 
of credit, nor make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender in payment of debts,nor 
pass any law which shall impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts.’ All this, however, proves 
| not that States cannot contract debts, but 
that, when contracted, they must pay them in 
coin, according to their stipulations. ‘The 
| several States possess the power of borrow- 

ing money for their own internal occasions 

of expenditure, as fully as Congress possesses 
| the power to borrow in behalt of the United 
States, for the purpose of raising armies, 
equipping navies, or performing any other of 
its constitutional duties. Itmay be added, 
| that Congress itself fully recognizes this pow- 

er in the States, as it has authorized the in- 


vestment of large funds which it held in trust | 
for very important purposes in certificates of 


State stocks. 

The security for State loans is the plighted 
faith of the State, as a political community. 
It rests on the same basis as other contracts 
with established governments—the same ba- 
sis, for example, as loans made in the United 
States under tbe authority of Congress; that 
is to say, the good faith ef the Government 
making the loan, and its ability to fulfil its 
| engagements. ‘The State loans, it is known, 

have been contracted principally for the pur- 

pose of making railroads and canals; and in 
| some cases, although I know not how gener- 
ally, the income or revenue expected to be 
derived from these works, is specifically 
pledged for the payment of the interest and 
the redemption of the debt, in addition to the 
obligation of public faith. In several States, 
ther branches of revenue have been speciti- 
cally pledged, and in others very valuable 
tracts of land. It cannot be doubted that the 
general result of these works of internal im- 
provement has been, and will be, toenhance 
the wealth and ability of the States. 

It has been said that the States cannot be 
sued on these bonds. But neither could the 
United States be sued, nor, as I suppose, the 
rown of England, in a like case. Nor 
would the power of sueing, probably, give 
the creditor any substantial additional secu- 
rity. The solemn obligation of a govern- 
ment, arising on its own acknowledged bond, 
would not be enhanced by a judgment ren- 
dered on such bond. If it either could not, 
or would not, make provision for paying the 
bond, it is not probable that it could or weuld 
make provision for satisfying the judgroent. 


[From the Newburyport Herald of Tuesday.J 
DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK, 
Less of Twelve or Thirteen Lives! 

One of the most melancholy shipwrecks 
which has occurred on this coast since the 
loss, several years ago, of the brig Persia, of 
Salem, on Eastern Point, Cape Ann, took 


| place on Plum Island, yesterday morning.— 
estab- | 
and ex- | 


Soon after daylight, Capt Brown, at the ho- 
tel, discovered the wreck of a vessel, dismas- 
{ ted, on a reef which les about 150 yards 

from the beach, and nearly half a mile east 

of the hotel. From the papers, trunks and 

fragments of the vessel strewed on the beach, 
known to be the brig Pocahontas, 
Capt. James G. Cook, which sailed from Ca- 
diz the latter part of October, for this port.— 
When first discovered, we learn that three 
men only were seen, one lashed to the taff- 
rail, nearly or quite naked and apparently 
dead, and two clinging to the bowsprit. In 
a sliort time, and before the intelligence bad 
reached town, the weather being so thick 
that no signals from the island could be seen, 
only one man, and he clinging to the bow- 
sprit, remained. The tremendous sea run- 
ning, rendered it impossible to get any assis- 
tance to the only survivor of this ill-fated 
crew, who maintained his position for some 
hours, (having lost it once and regained it,) 
in sight of many people on the beach, who 
had no power to relieve him, until he was 
swept into the surf a second time, and was 
seen no more. 

The place where the brig struck is the 
most dangerous spot on the island, as between 
it and the shore is a wide space of water deep 
enough to float the largest vessels. Had she 
been a quarter of a mile on either side, she 
would have run on a dry and smooth beach. 
It appears that she must have anchored some- 
time in the course of the night, and being too 
near the shore for good holding ground, drag- 
ged from her anchors and went stern to the 
reef, where she thumped until her stern was 
stove in, and the fearful breach which the 
sea made continued to tear her in pieces un- 
til nothing but the skeleton of what was once 
a noble vessel] remained, 

When she came into the bay, and whether 
those on board knew her position during the 
gale; whether the majority of them were 
swept off together, or one by one, being over- 
| powered by the intensity of the cold and the 

violence of the sea—will never be known—as 
not one of the twelve or thirteen souls on 
board is left to tell the sad tale. It is heart- 
rending, indeed, that the toil-worn mariner, 
alter beating about onastormy coast for 
inany days, should be wrecked and perish 
within sight of the smoke ascending {rem his 
own hearth. 


she was 


A disgraceful riot of about 100 blacks came 

| off in Philadelphia on Sunday week. One of 

the rioters, named Blake, has been commut- 

ted in default of $1000 bail, for assault and 

| batiery on officer M'Lean, while endeavoring 
to make peace 








CONGRESSIONAL. 

Friday, Dec, 20, The Senate went into 
executive session at an early hour, and con- 
firmed a number of civil appointments. 

In the House of Representatives, after a 
good deal of disorderly discussion on points 
of order, Mr. Adams of Massachusetts re- 
sumed the floor, and addressed the House in 
an able, eloquent and patriotic speech, in 
support of Wm, C. Johnson’s views respect- 
ing the Jersey whig members—viz: that they 
ought to be sworn by the Speaker, and be 
allowed to take their seats. e considered 
the exclusion of these five members from a 
seat in the House, equivalent to an expulsion 
—and as such, the vote that effected it was 
nu!l and void, because by the Constitution, a 
vote of two-thirds was necessary to expla 
member. 

Mr. Rhett, of S. C., followed Mr. Adams, 
and made along speech in defence and vin- 
dication of the course he had pursued through- 
out the controversy. ; 

A long debate on questions of order fol- 
lowed, and finally the following resolution 
was introduced by Mr. Evans, of Maine. 

Resolved, That the members of the 26th 
Congress of the United States, now present, 
do advise and request the Speaker to admin- 
ister the oath required by law to the five gen- 
tlemen from the State of New Jersey who 
have presented credentials to the Speaker, 
and demand to be sworn. 

The previous question was put and carried 
—and the main question on the adoption of 
the resolution was taken by yeas and nays, } 
and resulted in 112 yeas, and 116 nays.— | 
Messrs. Shephard, Rhett, and Pickens, voting | 
in the negative. So the Hlouse decided that | 


| the New Jersey members having the certifi- | 


———— 





cate of the Governor, were not entitled to | 
seats in the House. 

Mr. Hoffman of New Yorix, then moved a | 
resolution that the House adopt, for the space | 
of ten days, the rules of the last House of | 
Representatives, with the exception of the | 
11th, (which prescribes that in the election 
of officers the House shall vote viva voce,) 
and in the mean time to refer the rules toa 
committee to revise and report them for final | 
adoption 

On this motion a debate sprung up, which | 
took a wide range, and in which many mem- | 
bers participated. It continued until 9 
o'clock, when, without deciding the question, | 
the House adjourned. 


Mr. Adams on Tuesday of last week pro- | 
ceeded to discuss Mr. Johnson’s point of or- 
der. He at once adopted the views enforced 
yesterday by Mr. Johnson, that the Chair was 
constitutionally bound tv adopt rules and to 
swear in the commissioned members from N. 
Jersey, before putting the precise question on 
Mr. Turney’s resolution, or any other ques- 
tion. The House, he contended, would not | 
do any thing until it was composed. That 
was not the case now, and would not be un- 
til six legal representatives from New Jersey 
were sworn. The constitution empowered 
the House to judge, &c., these cases of con- | 
tested elections. ow, the five certified | 
members in question, had been excluded by | 
the mere will of a negative majority of the 
House—and not acting in a judicial capacity. | 
The word judge, implied 


contest, trial; and | 
the constitution did not empower the House | 
to exclude members arbitrarily. Another 
view he took of the case, was, that the exclu- 
sion of the five certified members was an ex- 
pulsive, and as such, the vote that effected it | 
was null and void, beeaus2, by the constitu- 
tion a vote of two thirds of the House was 
requisite to expel a member. 

Mr. Adams then went to the general quee 
tion, and was arguing very earnestly in favor 
of the certified members, when he was beset 
with a long series of interruptions, on points 
of order from Messrs. ‘Thomas and Jameson, | 
of Missouri, Dr. Duncan first began, by ask- 
ing Mr. Adams, if, in a certain remark, he 
had alludedto him. The E:x-President look- | 
ed at him a moment, in silence, and then | 
throwing his arms apart, with a low bow, ex- 
claimed,—Not in the least, sir!—not in the 
least! 

Mr Thomas then interposed, on the ground | 
that Mr. Adams was arguing the general | 
question. 

While Mr Thomas was speaking, Mr John- 
son rose and said that the point of order, 
which Mr. Adams was discussing, did em- 
brace tne whole general question. 

The chair said that Mr. Adams was speak- 
ing precisely as Mr. Johnson did yesterday. 
The latter was allowed »y the House to pro- 
ceed, and he had taken it for granted that the | 
same permission was tacitly granted to Mr. | 


Adams. 





> 

The Mercantile Journal copies the follow- 
ing without comment. 

Spirited Eloquence. Squire Dearing, from 
White county, made a great speech in the 
House on Thursday, in favor of repealing all | 
laws against retailing ardent spirits. The 
ground he took, was that it was in accor(- | 
ance with the true spirit of Liberty that every 
inap should be free to buy or to sell anything 
and every thing he might please, provided he 
paid a reasonable license or tax for the priv- 
ilege. Most of the Senators were in the | 
House, and the lobbies were crowded with 
spectators—all of whom, whether for or 
against Temperance, the orator kept in al- 
most a roar of laughter by his impetuous | 
manner and amusing illustrations. The 
Speaker could no more keep order than he 
could change the course of the Mississippi! 
Why, he could not even suppress bis own | 
laughter! And whocould? | Nashville Ban- 
ner. 


Worse than we ave. ‘The eondition of s0- 
ciety in Portugal, particularly in the large 
city of Lisbon, must be dreadful indeed.— 
From an official return published in the Dia- | 
rio, it appears that during the months of April, 
May, and June, of 1839, 2778 crimes were 
known tu have been committed in Lisbon, of 
which 333 were assassinations! During the 
three following months, there were 170 assas- 
sinations! 





Base ATTEMPT To MURDER AC 
Some one effected an entrancc into the 1a 
of the Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, the Cement 
clergyman in this city, on Thursday — 
last, and with a large bludgeon proceeded 
the room where he was asleep, and ingj . 
wounds upon = Reverend gentleman wen 
rious, as to leave him sens 3 
time, ne oe — 

He can recollect nothing but giving 
scream, and hearing indistinct footst. 
When assistance came, he was bleedin, 
fusely, and quite helpless. The blow 
the forehead immediately over the eye 
Mr. O’R feels that it is through Providentia) 
interference that he escaped with his jig, 
He suffered much acute pain on Friday aug 
Saturday. , 

The only cause that can be assigned {op 
this desperate: act is, that Mr. O'R has been 
receiving funds in behalf of a college 
near New York, which he had in his } 
and it is thought the base wretch had 
view. 

P.S. Since the above was in type, we 
learn that some examinations will take place 
to-day; one person being under arrest, 

The whole affair is mysterious; and we 
will only now add the expression of our sat. 
isfaction, that the worthy clergyman is con. 
sidered beyond danger of his wounds. (Qoch- 
ester Democrat. 


one 
ps.— 
& pro- 
Struck 
S, ard 


In or 
louse, 
this in 


Tue Bic Gun. The experimental proofs 
of the ten inch (howitzer) Columbiad, east by 
the South Boston Iron Company, which have 
been going on for some days past at South 
Boston Point under the direction of Col. Geo, 
Bomford, Chief of the Ordinance Departmen: 
assisted by Capt. Maynadier, were yesterday 
carried to the extreme by bursting the gun, 
The results of the experiments shew an_ in- 
creased range of projectiles at all angles much 
exceeding those of the largest sea coast mor- 
tars, or other ordinance, whilst at the same 
time, a greater accuracy of fire is obtained, 

On examination of the pieces after bursting 
the gun, the iron was discovered to be softer 


| than that uSually found in iron cannon, owing 


to its being run in so large amass. These 
experiments fully prove the great superiority 
of this description of ordinance, and entire 
confidence in perfecting it in every respect in 
future trials is produced. | Post. 


SomMNAMBULISM AND Narrow Escape. 4 
gentleman lodging at the Exchange Hote), 
the third story, rose from his bed on "Thurs 
day night, while in profound sleep, raised the 
sash of the window, and threw himself out.— 
He encountered a fall of twenty-three feet, 


| and was pitched head foremost upon a fight 


of steps below. ‘The noise of the fall awaket 
ed some of the servants who went to his as 
sistance and tound him insensible; but on con- 
veying him to his room, he soon recovered, 
and appeared to have received no other inju- 
ry but by the loss of a small lock of his hair, 
with the skin attached. To give an idea o 
the force with which he fell, the step which 
he first struck (of plank 1} inches thick) was 
split entirely across and separated. Yet we 
saw him the next morning walking abont as 
fresh as if mething had happened. [Norfolk 
Herald. 


A Sxercu. I saw a pale mourner, stand- 
ing bending over the tomb, and his tears fell 
fast and often. As he raised his humid eye 
to heaven, he cried, ‘My brother?—Oh my 
brother!” 

A sace passed that-way, and said, ‘Fo 
whom dost thou mourn?’ 

‘One,’ replied he, ‘whom I did not  suffi- 


| ciently love while living; but whose inestima 


ble worth 1 now feel,’ 
‘What wouldst thou do if ha ware eactnred 


| to thee?’ 


The mourner replied, that he would never! 
offend him by an unkind word, but take oc- 
casion to show his friendship, if he could but 
come back to his fond embrace. 

‘Then waste not thy time in useless grief,’ 
said the sage, ‘but if thou bast friends, go and 
cherish the living remembering that they will 
one day be dead also.’ [Appalachicola Ga- 
zette. 


Sraiy. The last advices from England, 
represent Spain to be in a deplorable con’r 


tion. Espartero has not yet succeeded im 
bringing Cabrera, the Carlist Chief, to an en- 


| gagement—anid there was but little prospect 


ofa termination to the civil war. In the 
meantime, affairs at Madrid are represented 
as being in a critical state. The people apy 
pear to have but little confidence in the Mit- 
istry, and the question is, whether the muni 
try will be re-modelled, and an entirely ne¥ 
set of men and measures tried, or whether t! 

present cabinet will be patched up so as tog 
on forthe present. The latest advices rep 
resent the popular feeling in Madrid to be s 
Strong, that, by some, a sanguinary revol 

tion was anticipated, which could only be pre 
vented by a new victory by Espartero. 

Murper 1x Vermont. We learn from 
various sources of the commission of a mo 
horrid murder at Braintree, on the 6th a 
by Franklin Kiilum, on the person of his wl 
Sally, aged 27. He sent her down ele 
some errand, followed ber, and struck r 

sveral blows on the head with a shove 
which not proving fatal, he followed her to 
bed-room, and cut her throat with a razor. 
He then made an assault upon his brot 
and sister, but was overpowered by the fo 
mer, who wrested the razor from him, 
secured him. It is probable that he inter 
edto have murdered the whole family. 

He has been lodged in jail at Chelsea, a 
will probably be tried before the Court ne 
in session there, {Vermont Patriot. 

Presivent’s Messace. The New York 
Star of Tuesday says: 

Unless we have the Presidents Bares 
very soon, the copy which Mr. Van 1, will 
sent to Mr. Stevenson, by the Liverpoo’ 
come back to us in the London ge 
the British Queen; and that will be an & 
ward fix 


’s Messag’ 
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